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Ye call Me 
Maker, and obey Me not, 
Light, and see Me not, 
Way, and take Me not, 
Life, and desire Me not, 
Wiss, and follow Me not, 
Fair, and love Me not, 
Rich, and ask Me not, 
Eternal, and seek Me not, 
Gracious, and trust Me not, 
Noble, and serve Me not, 
Mighty, and honour Me not. 
If I condemn you, blame Me not. 


(Inscription in the cathedral at Lubeck.) 
* nd * * 


Developing African Authorities. 

There is a great stirring in the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. No fewer than six committees and one commission 
are at work on various aspects of the administration’s 
work. They are studying conditions, defining policies, 
and drafting plans for applying them. This is, surely, 
very much to be welcomed, for knowledge is very much 
wanted, as the first prerequisite to the development of 
policy. There are hints here and there, however, that 
the whole business is liable to be rather one-sided, and that 
there may be danger lest it is all no more than deciding 
what is best for the African, and planning how to organise 
it and how to prevail upon him to accept what is so good 
for him. Getting at the problems together does not seem 
to be the popular line. 


The major activity appears to be in the direction of 
developing Native authorities. Regulations are being 
drawn up for tribal authorities and tribal treasuries. It is 
hoped that African chiefs will accept these, but they will 
not be compelled to do so. It is all on familiar lines, 
pretty much what has been established in Basutoland and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate. A tribal authority will 
consist of the chief of a tribe or the headman of a commu- 
nity in association with his recognised councillors. It is to 
administer the affairs of its group and be in touch with the 
higher (white) authorities. It may come to be combined 
with others into a regional authority, and regional authori- 
ties may be grouped into territorial authorities. There 
appears to be no provision for a central group representa- 
tive of all the territorial authorities, to take the place of the 
defunct Native Representative Council—a point which will 
win quick and cynical recognition from the African people. 

It is proposed, we understand, to entrust to the regional 
authority responsibility for hospitals, education, agricul- 
ture, stock diseases and certain public works. Financing 
will be done by the Native Treasuries, to be fed by tribal 
fees, court fines, and such levies as may be permitted. 
Presumably these treasuries will have to be started with 
considerable sums from the Union Treasury. 

It is emphasised that these proposals are designed to 
apply to Native rural communities only and that their 
adoption will not be forced on the people. Whether this 
latter policy is an adequate or acceptable substitute for 
consultation is a moot point. : 

* * * * 
Volunteer Patrols in Native Townships. 

It was an inevitable and in many ways an excellent thing 
that the reign of terror established in many of the Native 
townships on the Reef by gangs of lawless youths should 
lead to the formation of patrols by the Africans themselves. 
The police have been quite unable to give protection ; 
whatever the reasons, the task has been beyond them. 
There are many areas where as soon as darkness falls, terror 
reigns. And this has been going on for years, be it re- 
membered, with the authorities knowing about it but 
accomplishing little or nothing. It was four years ago that 
a deputation of responsible leaders, which put up to the 
police a scheme for Native civilian guards to deal with the 
lesser difficulties of that time, was given no encouragement, 
their “‘ exaggerations’? deprecated and their scheme 
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rejected. As a result the trouble has got much worse and 
more wide-spread. By now decent African folk have 
found themselves unable to put up with it any longer and 
in spite of official disapproval, voluntary patrols have been 
set on foot in some townships with excellent results, in 
Jabavu Township, for instance, great quantities of lethal 
weapons have been brought in—knives, assegaais, choppers, 
sticks—which the ordinary police would never have been 
able to secure. It is hoped to demonstrate to the white 
authorities, who tend to regard the patrols as illegal, that a 
very dangerous situation which is quite beyond the power 
of the very inadequate police force to deal with effectively, 
can be brought under control by civilian patrols working 
in contact with the police. And then—the merely pre- 
ventive must lead to the constructive, to more schools, 
better homes, juvenile employment, youths’ training corps, 
and so on. 

Why not try again ? 

The announcement by the Secretary for Native Affairs 
to the Ciskeian Bunga that the training of Native building 
artisans, which was begun in Johannesburg and _ later 
transferred to Zwelitsha, is to be abandoned, is a double 
disappointment. ‘‘ The uncooperative and irresponsible 
attitude of the trainees,” said Dr. Eiselen, “can only be 
regarded as an unfortunate disservice to the cause of Bantu 
development.” It certainly is both stupid and discourag- 
ing. But the Government’s surrender to it is no less so, 
and, to our way of thinking, with far less excuse. This 
training of Africans to build their own houses is no optional 
thing : it is a major necessity which has got to be done, and 
to say, as Dr. Eiselen is reported to have said, that “‘ the 
Government are freely criticised for what is regarded as an 
abortive venture ’’ suggests a wrong perspective altogether. 
Let this poor, maligned Government try again and not be 
so easily discouraged. As a first step it might be wise to 
take the training back to the Rand, where it functioned well 
before, and where the background is likely to be more 
favourable. Let it also be particularly careful over the 
choice of the men who are put in charge of it, and let it 
disregard its critics. 

* % 
South-West Africa. 

We hope that before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets in Paris the Union Government will make 
an authoritative statement about its intentions in regard to 
the South West Africa question. What information we 
have has come from the committee appointed last year to 
discuss the matter with South Africa, and it needs supple- 
menting or elucidating at some points. South Africa 
appears to have expressed her willingness to negotiate an 
agreement about the territory, but not with UNO. She is 
prepared to do so with France, Britain-and the U.S.A. as 
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being the only remaining allied and associated powers 
which granted the original mandate to her. Nevertheless 
she is prepared to have the proposal approved by UNO and 
for any resulting agreement to be approved by it. 
Apparently the line taken by South Africa is that she has 
no objection to UNO being invited to approve or accept 
the plan, but she is not proposing to take any notice of any 
objections. , 

But there should be a South African statement in clari- 
fication and in explanation also of what amount of super- 
vision, if any, is involved in the agreement with the three 
powers. ; 

There is also a further point which is not very clear. 
South Africa will have no supervision by UNO over her 
administration of the territory and will send that body no 
reports, but she says that she is willing to submit to judicial 
supervision by the World Court. 
needs explanation. 

It is not impossible to discern in these opinions some 
slight tempering of South Africa’s former attitude, with a 
view, presumably, to reaching some settlement of the issue. 
But there should be some statement from our side. 

* * * * 
Swaziland moves up into line. 

The British Administration is to be congratulated on 
bringing into effect so speedily in Swaziland developments 
similar to those established within recent years in Basuto- 
land and Bechuanaland, by which Native Courts, including 
a Native Appeal Court, are established under proclamation 
and a National Treasury comes into being. Ten years ago 
this was little more than a dream, for the people seemed so 
backward and the whole situation so unresponsive and un- 
promising. (It is not twenty years ago that, on the resig- 
nation of the territory’s one education officer, who was 
shared with Bechuanaland, the education department was 
put for some time in the charge of the Veterinary Officer ! ) 
But steady adherence to a wise and clearly envisaged aim 
has done it again, and the new order is in being. <A 
number of important judicial and administrative duties 
are in African hands and are being financed from an African 
treasury under African control. Paramount Chief 
Sobhuza is to be congratulated upon his significant share 
in this progress. His responsibilities will be very much 
increased under the new regime, as the new Native <utho- 
rity becomes directly responsible for many matters in which 
hitherto it need only assent, such as the arrest of law- 
breakers, the possession of firearms, water supplies, in- 
fectious diseases, over-stocking, soil erosion, the traffic in 
drugs, and so on. The responsibilities of the Native 
Courts are also very considerable. Cases concerned with 
witchcraft, with marriages contracted outside Native 
custom, and offences punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment are, however, excluded. 
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C.0.C.C.A. 

This is not a new drink or a hitherto undiscovered 
insect, but a Central Organising Committee for Confer- 
ences on Alcoholism which has emerged from the northern 
capital under the blessing of the Minister of Health and 
representing a wide variety of interests and organisations. 
Its aim is to combat alcoholism on a national scale, to 
arrange for tours by experts, to publish a great amount of 
pertinent literature, and, generally, to take an effective 
hand in what is undeniably a stern struggle. Who could 
fail to welcome any reinforcements, with things going as 
they are today, and there would appear to be several in- 
fluential persons and organisations behind this new group. 
It is a little surprising that there is no suggestion of any 
contact with any of the leaders of the South African 
Temperance Alliance, which has so much experience and 
information. If the anti-alcohol forces are divided, alco- 
hol will win. 

** * * * 


To teach deaf Africans. 

We offer very cordial congratulations to Mr. W. Ditzi 
and Mrs. S. Mokhudi on being the first Africans in the 
Union to secure the South African National Diploma as 
teachers of the deaf. They are both on the staff of the 
Kutlwanong School for the Deaf at Roodepoort. 

A most notable Acceptance. 

Nothing could win more genuine respect for the Govern- 
ment of Western Germany than the free and public con- 
fession made by it of the moral and material obligation of 
the German people for the “‘ unspeakable crimes’ com- 
mitted by the Nazis against millions of Jews. It is one of 
the great acceptances of history. The West-German 
chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, has said that he is prepared on 
behalf of his government to discuss with Jewry’s represent- 
atives what reparations Germany can offer. Whether there 
will be any corresponding admission and acceptance of 
liability from the East German government remains to be 
seen, but the Bonn government at any rate have set their 
feet on the right path. 


* * % 
> 


Alan Paton’s Lecture. 

Many of our readers will, no doubt, be glad to know that 
copies of the Peter Ainslie Memorial Lecture by Mr. Alan 
Paton, which appeared in full in our last issue, can be 
obtained in pamphlet form at the cost of one shilling (in- 
clusive of postage) from the Librarian, Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown. ¢ 
: * 2k % * 

Union spends £2,000,000 on Native Pensions. 

The Union is spending nearly £2,000,000 annually on 

old-age and disability pensions for Natives. A recent 
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report issued by the Department of Native Affairs says that 
197,170 Natives were drawing Old Age pensions at the end 
of last year, and in the current year £1,199,000 has been 
provided for this purpose in the estimates. Native males 
qualify for the pension at 65, women get it at 60. The 
special pension for blind Natives over 19 cost £170,000 at 
the end of December, 1950, 21,638 people benefitting from 
it. The whole question of the causes and incidence of 
blindness among the Natives is being investigated, but in 
the meantime the pension operates, and a special scheme 
for assisting Natives who can be cured by treatment is in 
operation. A new scheme for paying a pension to all 
Natives over 16 who suffer from physical or mental dis- 
abilities is paying £188,000 to 33,390 people. The De- 
partment expects much greater expenditure in this Jirec- 
tion in future. Under a system of ex gratia payments 
former members of the Native Military Corps who are in 
need, but not entitled to a disability pension under the 
War Pensions Act, received benefits amounting to £25,000. 


* * * * 


Feeding Scheme to End. 

At the end of last month the “‘ pre-school’ age feeding 
scheme for Native children was to be stopped, according to 
an official announcement. The scheme was introduced 
in the seven southern districts of the Ciskei in May, 1945, 
as a drought relief measure. A daily average of 14,463 
children in 221 centres in the East London, King William’s 
Town, Alice, Fort Beaufort, Peddie, Keiskama Hoek and 
Middledrift districts, were given one meal a day of a highly 
nutritious porridge and other foods. The scheme cost 
£163,000. The official announcement says that if the 
Natives wish a similar scheme to continue they should 
organise it themselves. 


WANTED—A BELL 


Wanted a bell, for the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church Building at Auckland. This Congregation 
is in need of an adequate bell ; one that can be 
heard over a wide area at the foot of the romantic 
Hogsback Mountains in the Tyumie Valley. The 
Congregation is at present summoned by means of 
clanging on a crowbar, but something better is 
needed. A donation of money fora bell or a bell 
discarded by a Congregation no longer in need of 
it will be equally acceptable. 


Communications to the Editor, South Africen 
Outlook, Lovedale, C.P. 
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Let Your Light Shine 


A Talk at Fort Hare by Mr. E. F. Brayshaw 


AM impressed afresh every time I read the parables, 
which Christ spoke to his hearers, by their simplicity 
and aptness. 

We live in a world of railways and motor cars and aero- 
planes and wireless ; but the parables of the Good Sama- 
ritan, the lilies of the field and the man who built his 
house on a rock, make their appeal to-day as freshly as 
when first spoken. 

For vivid wording, what could be more telling than the 
shortest parable of all :— 

‘The kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, until the 
whole was leavened.” 

The Sermon on the Mount was spoken mostly to plain 
country people (presumably none of them up to Fort Hare 
standard of Education) yet to them he issued his challenge 
and entrusted his supreme message “‘ Ye are the light of the 
world and a city set on an hill.”’ 

He brought conviction to his hearers by his radiant, 
divine personality, which inspired the doubters, which 
cured the sick in body and soul, and raised the dead to 
life; and following generations have testified with the 
apostle John, that “the word (which was God) was made 
flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 

There’s no doubt about it, Fort Hare and all that it 
stands for is a city set on a hill which cannot be hid. 
People in South Africa and far overseas are watching to 
see how it develops. You as freemen and women of that 
city will go forth, charged with special responsibility be- 
cause of your training and education to proclaim Christ’s 
message in your day and generation. How are you going 
to respond ? 

In a country like South Africa, with its complex racial, 
economic and political problems, there is no place for 
selfishness, or indifference, or supercilious superiority to 
those around us. 

Fifty years or more ago, there was a famous preacher in 
England, named Charles Spurgeon. One day he took for 
his text a passage from Proverbs, “ ‘The oxen were plough- 
ing in the field and the asses were feeding beside them.” 

‘*'Thus,”’ continued Spurgeon “ hath it ever been both 
in the Church and the world since then.’’ 

After seeing the work which asses perform in South 
Africa I think they are not so indolent as the text makes 
out ; but anyhow, none of us would wish to play the part of 
onlookers whilst others are bearing the heat and burden of 


the day. 


Selfishness or indifference or superciliousness may be 
ruled out so far as Fort Hare men and women are concern- 
ed. But there is another attitude which I have come 
across, among various groups of non-Europeans, in the last 
few weeks which is understandable but disquieting. It 
is an attitude of strong resentment against the ruling race 
and suspicion and distrust of those who are working with 
and for you. 

I speak with hesitation on this point. I am aware of the 
disabilities under which many non-Europeans live, and of 
the sense of frustration which confronts you in the political 
field. But with all respect I ask you to avoid dwelling on 
your grievances; your efforts should not be directed to 
destructive criticism but to constructive services. 

In support of this, I should like to tell you briefly about 
the start of the Religious Society of Friends—or Quakers, 
as they were early nicknamed—in England. 

The Society was formed just 300 years ago, at the close 
of a disastrous civil war in England and contemporary with 
the founding of Cape Colony by Jan van Riebeek. 

The first Quaker, George Fox, failed to find peace of 
soul either in the churches, or with the teachers and priests 
from whom he sought help. In his own words, one priest 
‘“ bade me take tobacco and sing psalms. ‘Tobacco was a 
thing I did not love and psalms I was not in a state to sing.”’ 

And then, suddenly, he had a revelation—that “‘ there 
was one Jesus Christ that could speak to his condition.” 

He travelled the length and breadth of England, recall- 
ing people to the simple teaching of Jesus. Accepting 
Christ’s injunction “‘ Swear not at all but let your yea be 
yea and your nay, nay ”’ he and his followers refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the King. And again, taking 
Christ’s words literally, they refused to undertake mili- 
tary service. 

At a time when it was compulsory to accept the form of 
worship of the State Church they felt it right to hold their 
meetings for worship and so became liable to arrest under 
the Acts of Conformity, directed against dissenters. 

For forty years the Society suffered bitter persecution. 
Thousands of them were imprisoned and many died there. 
Others had their goods distrained to pay savage fines in- 
flicted on them. Their meetings were broken up by the 
soldiers. When their meeting-houses were locked against 
them, they met in the street, and when the grown-ups © 
were taken to prison, the children carried on. Civil rights 
were denied to them, they were barred from Parliament, 
University and legal professions. 

They met the challenge of a hostile world, with quietness 
and confidence. The richer members looked after the 
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needs of the poorer, those at liberty looked after those in 
prison and their dependants, and the care and teaching of 
children were provided for. The Executive body of the 
Society was appropriately named the “ meeting in 
sufferings ;’’ a title which sticks to-day. Our credentials 
on this journey are issued by that body. Incidentally, we 
bring a message of fellowship and encouragement, to all of 
you who are working for racial justice and concord. 

So, in course of time, a closely knit community, by its 
steadfastness, won toleration. By its integrity in business 
its own respect, By its unfaltering stand for justice it won 
freedom of conscience, not only for its own members, but 
also for other dissenters. 

Quaker shopkeepers and tradesmen were trusted with 
money, by those who were about to undertake long journeys 
and so they in time became bankers. 

Quaker merchants, by adopting fixed prices instead of 
haggling, established standards which became recognised 
as fair, both to buyer and seller. So arose the Quaker 
reputation for honesty and sobriety which occasionally 
had unfortunate results. My father used to tell an amusing 
tale of how a hundred years ago he was an apprentice to a 
Quaker tea merchant in the City of Manchester. 

All the apprentices wore plain Quaker grey collarless 
coats and addressed their customers in plain language 
saying “thee or thou” instead of ‘‘ you.”” They marched 
to mid-week meetings after closing the shop during the 
busy morning hours. 

One of the apprentices out of the kindness of his heart 
gave his coat to a beggar who turned out to be a disreput- 
able character and got drunk in it. People came from 
miles round to see the drunken Quaker, so much so that 
the elders of the meeting sent a deputation to buy it back, 
but he gave them a blank refusal saying that it was worth a 
fertune to him. 

Well, I haven’t come here to preach about Quakerism, 
but I do instance that body as showing how they con- 
quered their disabilities ; not by destructive opposition, but 
by constructive service. 

The Call to you to-day, is for a life of whole-hearted 
service ; just as Christ called for it from his followers. 

Paul struck the right note when he wrote to young 
Timothy, ‘‘ God hath not given us the spirit of fear but of 
power, and of love and of a sound mind.” If you will 
’ interpret ‘‘ sound mind” as “ common sense,” you will 
find it as valuable a quality as love, and just as necessary. 

Lastly, I should like to quote to you some lines about 
Stradivari, the famous maker of violins, who lived in Italy 
some two or three hundred years ago. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between him and his assistant Naldo. 
Possibly Stradivari thought too much of his skill, but 
Naldo had small respect for it and was outspoken in 


stating his views. 
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Time has proved that Stradivari’s violins are the world’s 
masterpieces of his craft. A genuine “ Strad.”’ is worth 
thousands of pounds to-day. 

I quote from George Eliot’s poem ‘‘ Stradivari.” 
“God he praised, 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 
That winces at false work and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing bird 
Sets him to sing his morning roundelay 
Because he likes to sing and likes the song.”’ 
Then Naldo. ‘’Tis a pretty kind of fame 
At best, that comes of making violins ; 
And saves no masses either ; Thou wilt go 
To Purgatory none the less.” 
But he, : 
’Twere Purgatory here to make them ill ; 
And for my fame—when any master holds 
Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins and made them of the best. 
The masters only know whose work is good ; 
They will choose mine and while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help him!” 
‘“ What, were God 
At fault for violins, though absent ?”’ “ Yes, 
He were at fault for Stradivari’s work !”” 

‘“‘ Why, many held Guiseppe’s violins as good as thine.” 

‘“* May be, they are different. 

His power declines ; he spoils his hand with over-drinking, 
But were his the best he could not work for two. 

My work is mine, and heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God—since he is fullest good. 

Leaving a blank instead of violins ! 

——God could not make 

Antonio Stradivari’s violins without Antonio !”’ 
Let me leave that thought with you-—“‘if my hand 
slacked, I should rob God,” who, Jesus tells us, needs our 
work, our love, our service, to carry out His purpose and 
build his Kingdom upon earth. 

‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 


The Christian religion is all on the scale of the 
infinite, and it resists all attempts to reduce it to 
manageable dimensions. We must receive it as 
little children, but when we have received it, we find 
we are committed to a loyalty which knows no 
reservations, and to a service for which we are 
ludicrously inadequate. —W. R. Maltby. 
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The Universal Week of Prayer 1952 


E have received from the Evangelical Alliance Head- 
quarters in London an invitation, bearing the signa- 
tures of all the heads of non-Roman churches and the lead- 
ing Christian organisations, to the observance of the first 
complete week of 1952 as the Universal Week of Prayer. 
This has now been observed without a break for one 
hundred and five years throughout the world. The in- 
vitation and the topics outlined for intercession are as 
follows :— 

‘“'To all who in every country and place call upon 
God in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ— 

“The Holy Scriptures bid us to make supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and thanksgivings for all men. The 
method prescribed is that men pray everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands, without wrath and doubting (1 Timothy 2). 
The Universal Week of Prayer, in which once more we 
invite you to join during the first full week of January 
next, is designed to fulfil this command and to practise 
this way. We are to take very seriously the Apostle’s 
exhortation to holiness, charity and faith, for these are 
ever the conditions of effective prayer. 

“The Church of Jesus Christ remains a minority in the 
modern world, but it is the most significant minority of all. 
For to Christians is committed the eternal Gospel of Re- 
conciliation ; on Christians in their unity is bestowed the 
gift of the Holy Spirit ; and by Christians in their prayers 
can be wielded the greatest power of all. Our concern is 
to be not with the numbers of our ranks, but with the 
quality of our obedience. Throughout history God has 
used the few to bless the many. From those to whom 
much is given much is also required. The saved remnant 
has always to become a saving remnant. And it is only 
through prayer that this can be : the prayer of thanksgiving 
for His Grace and Mercy, the prayer of confession for our 
sin and failure, the prayer of intercession for the world 
God loves and those for whom Christ died.” 

TOPICS FOR UNIVERSAL AND UNITED 
PRAYER 
Sunday, January 6th, to Sunday, January 13, 1952 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1952 
Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses : 
1. “ Upon this rock will I build my Church ; and the 
gates of hell shail not prevail against it.”” Matt. 16. 18. 
2. ‘Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it; That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word. That he might present 
it to himself a glorious church .. .”’ Eph. 5, 25-27. 
3. “ My little children, of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.’ Gal. 4. 19. 
4. “If God be for us, who can be against us ?”” 
Bol, 


Rom. 


MONDAY: ‘‘ The Worshipping Church ”’ 
Praise and Thanksgiving 

Praise the Lord of the Church, the Christ of God, perfect 
Man and perfect God. 

For the work of redemption through His atoning death. 

For the promise of His abiding presence in the midst of 
His Church, 

Confession 

Of having through false doctrine or careless living re- 
moved Christ from the Centre of His Church’s life. 

Of being ashamed to confess Christ as our Lord. 

Of all that has usurped Christ’s place in our hearts. 

Prayer 

That we may humbly take our true position before our 
Lord. 

That we may realise in our own experience Christ’s un- 
searchable riches through our union with Him. That 
we may be ready to bear the reproach of Christ, so 
that we may share in His glory. 

Scripture Readings 

Col.-1. 3-20. Matt. 28. 16s20@ 1 Cor,al. 20-2). 
TUESDAY: ‘‘ The Militant Church ”’ 
Thanksgiving 

For the knowledge that, though the Church is called to 
be in the world, it is not of the world. 

For this great family in which there is neither Greek nor 
Jew and all racial and social distinctions are abolished 
in our unity with Christ. : 

For the promise that the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against the Church, for the hope of glory and the 
assurance of final victory. 

Confession 

That in its effort to rectify the social ills of the world it 
has sometimes neglected the Gospel of the Cross. 

That it has often permitted its own conflicting traditions 
to raise walls of partition with it. 

That it has not always kept its heart open to God’s 

guidance. 

Prayer 

That the Church may gain a newconception of its dignity 
as a result of a deeper loyalty to its Lord. 

That all Christians may cultivate their sense of unity in 
Christ. 

That grace, wisdom and endurance may be given to the 
Church in times of persecution and suffering. 

Scripture Readings 

John.17, 5-21; 1 Cor. 3, 1-Uiga2.112-3ie Eph, 4. 1216, 
WEDNESDAY: ‘‘ The Praying Church” 
Thanksgiving 

For the knowledge that events in human _ history are 
being made to fulfil the purpose of God. 
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For the certainty that the present condition of the world, 
with its fears and cruelties, will be superseded by God’s 
eternal Kingdom. 

For the great power of intercession which Christ has 
entrusted in the hands of His Church, 

Confession 

Of our selfishness, pride and greediness which have 
brought about wars and oppression. 

Of great national sins, against which the Church has not 
always sufficiently raised its voice. 

Of our not having felt deeply enough the sorrows and 
perplexities of the world, and of the poverty of our 
prayer and intercession. 

Prayer 

That a respite of peace may be given to this war-torn 
world, so that the Church may preach with new vigour 
the Gospel of the Prince of Peace. That the Church 
in every land may be given the power to fulfil its 
ministry as ‘‘ the salt of the earth’ and “ the light of 
the world.” 

That our national leaders may be given the sense of 
dependence on God and responsibility to Him for the 
exercise of their authority. 

Scripture Readings 
Genesis 18. 16-33 ; Luke 21. 5-28 ; Matt. 22. 15-22. 


THURSDAY: ‘‘ The Witnessing Church ”’ 
Thanksgiving 

Yor the high privilege of being workers together with 
Christ in the great work of redemption as members of 
His Body, the Church. 

For the certainty that God’s Word will not return unto 
Him void but will bear fruit. 

For the new great opportunities that are being presented 
to the Church to witness to its Master. 

Confession 

Of our frequent failure to put ourselves in touch with the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the fulfilment of our 
ministry. 

Of the narrowness of our horizons in connection with the 
Lord’s work. 

Of the contradiction very often presented by our lives to 
the contents of our message. 

Prayer 

That a clearer vision may be given to the Church of the 
fields that are ready to harvest. 

That all obstacles to the free distribution of the Scrip- 
tures in all lands may be overcome. 

That the Holy Spirit may remove from the life of the 
Church everything which Hinders it from fulfilling its 
mission to the world. 

Scripture Readings 


John 4, 31-38 ; Isaiah 52. 1-10; Luke 10. 1-9 ; 17-20. 
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FRIDAY : 
Thanksgiving 
For the Christian parents, who have consecrated their 
home life to the glory of Christ and the service of the 
Church. 
For the faithful teachers and preachers, who are honour- 
ing God and His Word in their ministry. 
For the work done among the young people in each 
particular church and by various organizations which 
honour Christ. 


‘* The Teaching Church’? ™ 


Confession 

Of the neglect of family worship in many Christian 
homes, 

Of the spirit of secularism and humanism which has 
crept into many missionary educational institutions. 

Of the lack of mutual understanding existing between 
the old and the young in our Churches. 

Prayer 

That Christian parents may be led to a new vision of 
their great opportunities. 

That Christian leaders may be given wisdom and grace 
in dealing with youth and their problems. 

That all Christians having a share in the education of the 
children and youth may be enabled to take a loyal 
stand for Christ and His Gospel. 

Scripture Readings 


Mat. 19: 13-15 <2 Tim? 2. 1-15 ; Provs4. 20-27. 


SATURDAY : 
Thanksgiving 
For revival in certain parts of the world-wide Church. 
For the fulfilment of God’s promise to His ancient people 
the Jews. 
For the glorious prospect of the time when the oe 
militant will be the Church triumphant. 


‘* The Conquering Church ”’ 


Confession 

Of the failure to keep always before our eyes the one task 
of the Church. Of the spirit of worldliness which 
has in many cases pervaded our church life and mar- 
red our witness for Christ. 

Of the great responsibility of the Christian world for the 
sufferings of the Jews. 

Prayer 

For God’s strength in the carrying out of our mission in 
the world. 

For a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit in all our 
churches. 

For the speeding of the time when the branch which was 
cut off from the olive tree of God’s covenant will once 
again be grafted in. 

Scripture Readings 
Acts 2. 1-12; John 15, 1-16; Rom. 11. 13-27. 
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The Church and Communism 
PART V 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May it submitted a long 
and realistic report. It is our intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last four issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 

—Editors, ‘“‘ The South African Outlook.” 

Continental and British Labour.—It should, however, be 
pointed out that while Marx and Engels had been deeply 
exercised by the social conditions thrown up in this country 
by the Industrial Revolution—Engels had written a pene- 
trating and disturbing study of ‘’'The Conditions of the 
Working Classes in England in 1844 ’—the influence of the 
Manifesto in this land during Marx’s lifetime was practi- 
cally nil. The pamphlet arose out of a meeting of the 
““Communist League,’ an international association of 
workers, held in London in 1847, was published in German 
and not till 1850 in English, and reflects the revolutionary 
thinking and activities that had already made themselves 
felt particularly in Germany and France and to some 
extent in Russia. Besides, the writings of Hegel and 
Feuerbach as later interpreted and used by Marx and other 
revolutionary thinkers helped to drive the teaching of the 
Manifesto deep into the political and social disturbance 
that was spreading in continental nations. The result was 
that the continental ‘‘ Labour’? movement came to be 
characterised by strong anti-clerical and materialistic bias, 
while in this country it remained largely, at least, not 
inimical to the Christian Faith. Moreover the general 
tendency of the Liberal tradition in this country to initiate 
social reforms by constitutional means—such as Factory 
Acts, the general implementing of the Chartist demands, 
the Trades Union and the Co-operative Movements— 
has favoured methods of gradual reform, whereas on the 
continent the radical revolutionary policy advocated by 
Marxist thought has met with more wide acceptance. 

Growth of Internationalism.—While preoccupation with 
“the social problem” of which we have spoken was more 
and more dominating men’s minds in the nineteenth 
century, there was in process, largely through commercial 
and colonial expansion, a gradual integration of the nations 
of Europe and other continents. This incipient inter- 
nationalism meant among other things that movements of 
thought and action more and more made their impact far 
beyond the borders of any one nation. And with the in- 
creased speed and variety of intercourse, through aeroplane, 


cinema and radio, and through the closer interdependence 
of nations for means of subsistence, the interpenetration of 
nation by nation has become intensified. In this way the 
door has been flung wide open for any movement, that has 
force and momentum, to become world-wide in its range 
and power. ‘This internationalism has been undoubtedly 
one of the factors aiding the expansion of Communist 
ideology and strategy across the world. Communism has 
entered, so to speak; into the world-wide heritage created by 
the bourgeois capitalism that flourished during and after 
the Industrial Revolution. For Communism, as for 
Capitalism, and for Christianity too, there is one world, 
and the problem and the challenge we face to-day must be 
tackled on a world-wide scale. It is one of Marx’s insights 
that he ended his Manifesto with the cry, ““ Working men 
of all countries, unite!’’ It surely needs little imagina- 
tion, it may be said in passing, to realise that just here is 
one of the barbed points in the challenge now facing the 
divided Christian Church. The challenge can scarcely be 
met if the Church fails in catholic unity and in world-wide 
missionary enterprise. 

The Weakening of Fatth—Another of the most potent 
factors bearing upon the ultimate emergence of Commun- 
ism into a position of influence and at the same time affect- 
ing vitally the Church was the gradual weakening of the 
hold of the Christian Faith upon vast multitudes of people 
—more evident at first on the continent than in this country. 

Advancing scientific investigation in the nineteenth 
century into the structure of the universe and into the 
origins of the earth and of human existence, brought to 
light a great mass of knowledge which shook men’s earlier 
beliefs. The Bible account of Creation, as popularly 
understood, was regarded as untenable, and its so-called 
history was held to be biased by the place given to the 
supernatural and the miraculous—both regarded as effete 
conceptions. Moreover, when one realises that one of the 
oft-shoots of the liberal stream that runs through our period 
in literature, legislation, and philosophy is the application 
to the Bible of generally accepted canons of literary and 
historical criticism, one can understand how there set in, 
from within the very Temple of the Faith, a general weak- 
ening of the authoritarian hold of the Bible. Indeed, very 
much of the content of the Bible and of Christian Doctrine, 
as embodied in earlier creeds, was more and more widely 
treated as irrelevant and as a hindrance to progress in an 
age that had outgrown the primitive pre-scientific stage of 
human development. The result was that while Science 
in its various branches was making the most marvellous 
adyances history had ever known, and in many cases bring- 
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ing unprecedented material blessings to men, the tide of 
the supernatural was more and more receding from average 
human thought. Darwin’s work on natural selection may 
be said to mark a point in nineteenth-century thought 
which hypostatised Nature and pushed the conception of 
a living, personal God more and more into the background. 
“Nature ’’ proceeds on her own, making her own selection 
of species that are to survive. 

There occurs, especially in regard to advance in research 
of any kind, what is called a time-lag—a period, often of 
many years, before the new truths brought to light by 
scholars reach the level of the ordinary man’s thinking, and 
are integrated with his general outlook. Hence, while 
very great gain has accrued from the modern study of the 
Bible and of Christian teaching in the light ef scientific and 
historical research, the advantage that it has brought has 
not yet penetrated with its full force to the general mind 
and there is still much confusion and doubt regarding the 
truth of the Bible and, in particular, of the tenets of 
Christianity. 

Man’s Competence and Man’s Impoience—As Science 
pushed her way into fresh fields of research and experiment 
in biology, in embryology, in biochemistry, man’s own 
power to manipulate the forces of nature in practically 
every sphere has grown. Natural resources and man’s 
ingenuity are widely felt to be all that is required—indeed, 
all that exists. Man with the aid of technics and science— 
and those are his own creation—can decide the shape of 
things to come. Even the realm of human society, in- 
cluding man’s inner life, is covered by that humanistic 
omnicompetence. Sociology is grounded on the convic- 
tion that the forces that shape human society, in its struc- 
ture and in its quality, can be scientifically utilised and 
manipulated in much the same way as natural resources. 
But combined with this humanistic belief in man’s suff- 
cient competence and in the irrelevance of the super- 
natural, a wistful “‘ sense of drift,’ as Toynbee calls it, and 
belief in chance, crept into men’s hearts—one of the most 
corrosive acids in the disintegration of personal and social 
life. For it arose from a loss of belief in any ultimate 
purpose, either in the cosmos (within whose vastness man 
was but an insignificant speck) or in the wide and diversi- 
fied sphere of history.‘ One intellectual excitement has 
'... been denied me,”’ writes H. A. L. Fisher, ‘‘ men wiser 
and more learned than I have discerned in History a plot, 
a rhythm, a pre-determined pattern. These harmonies 
are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows upon wave ; only 
one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, 
there can be no generalisation ; only one safe rule for the 
historian that he should recognise in the development of 
human destinies, the play of the contingent and the unfore- 


seen.” The sense of a supreme and controlling purpose 
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that gives meaning to human existence has largely gone for 
vast multitudes of people ; hence the widespread sense of 
confusion and futility. And it is an ironic fact that the 
deepest confusion and the bitterest strife have arisen 
among many of those nations that have shared to a con- 
siderable extent in the advantages that scientific and tech- 
nical development has brought and in that part of the 
world historically known as Christendom. Spiritually 
and morally civilisation has not kept pace with its ‘‘ pro- 
gress ;”’ “‘ atomic disintegration,’ as has been said, “‘ has 
been preceded by a fateful moral disintegration.”’ 

The Ethos of our Tine.—Perhaps enough has been said 
to indicate that Communism with its open atheism and 
discarding of religion, its professed materialism albeit 
dialectical, its economic determinism as the driving power 
of history, its utter submergiag of personality and cultural 
values in ethics, literature and science, to the absolute 
supremacy of totalitarian dictatorship is no sudden in- 
explicable eruption. Communism is, in a very real sense, 
the apotheosis of the very forces that have brought about 
the predicament of modern man. It is no extraneous 
growth, but the result of certain clearly discernible trends 
in the history of the last two hundred years. These 
trends intermingle and interact upon one another and they 
also influence a far wider area than that to which any one 
of them properly belongs. ‘The development of Science 
and Technics is a factor that has affected not only the 
world of machinery and of the laboratory, but has distinct- 
ly coloured the mental outlook of the average man on such 
things as religion, ethics, and social problems. And it 
would be absurd to imagine that Christians could remain 
unaffected by the prevailing ethos. We live in an age that 
has witnessed what for many means the dissolution of the 
absolutes on which Religion and Morality are founded. 
For great masses of men in Western civilisation the under- 
mining of religious dogma has slowly but surely accom- 
panied the advance of the scientific and historical attitude 
to life. ‘‘ The temper of the modern age,” writes J. H. 
Oldham (Amsterdam, III., 43f.), “‘is thus uncongenial to 
Christianity. The things that in the Christian view are of 
primary concern lie on the circumference of the interests 
and activities of society.” 

Such factors as we have indicated have determined the 
way in which, generally speaking, we all think, the ethos of 
our time ; they have produced the secularism which is the 
soil prepared for a materialistic philosophy of life based on 
what purports to be a purely scientific interpretation of 
existence. On a colossal scale there has been a progres- 
sive withering of conviction regarding the reality of God 
and of spiritual values in human life. Materialism has 
eaten like an acid into the modern mind even among many 
who would resent being called materialists. Faith has 
ceased to be an effective force in the lives of millions, so 
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that as Professor Toynbee puts it (‘ Study of History,’ p. 
487): ‘‘It will be hard indeed to refill the spiritual 
vacuum which has been hollowed in our Western hearts by 
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the progressive decay of religious belief that has been going 
on for some two and a half centuries,” 


New Deal for Canadian Indians 


ANADA’S new Indian Act, designed to provide a 
greater measure of self government to the 136,000 
North American Indians for whom the Canadian Govern- 
ment is still responsible, came into force on September 
4th of this year. The Act does not apply to the several 
thousand enfranchised persons of Indian racial origin 
living outside the reserves as ordinary citizens. Like pre- 
vious legislation, it is based upon the Indian band and 
reserve system, the Indian population being divided into 
some 600 bands, most of which have one or more reserves. 
Many of the changes in the Act are the result of recom- 
mendations of a Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons, which conducted a full inquiry 
into Indian administration. The Committee received 
representations and heard evidence from Indians and others 
interested in Indian Affairs from all parts of Canada. In 
order to give the Indians still further opportunity to express 
their views, the Minister of Indian Affairs, Mr. Harris, 
culled a group of representative Indians from coast to 
coast to a conference in Ottawa, at which he discussed the 
Bill with them section by section. 


“The aim of the new Act is to bring the Indians, by 
progressive steps, into a position of social, political and 
economic equality with other Canadians,” Mr. Harris said. 
“* Tt accomplishes this in part, by giving the Indians greater 
powers over their own property and their own affairs while 
decreasing the powers held by the government.” 

Under the old Act, for instance, Mr. Harris explained, 
the crown could grant timber cutting rights on Indian 
reserves and could lease unused lands without the consent 
of the Indian owners. Under the new Act these trans- 
actions require the approval of the band concerned. 
Similarly, expenditures from Indian trust funds must, in 
future, with but few exceptions, be authorized by the band 
concerned. Another change providing greater autonomy 
is that which enables the government to authorize the 
entire control or expenditure by an Indian band of its own 
lands and band revenue money. Band revenue money, 
made up of interest from the Indian Trust Fund and other 
sources totalled $5,784,000 for al! Canada at June 30th, 
1951. The Indian Trust Fund itself is derived mainly 
from the proceeds of land sales and leases, the disposition 
of timber, mineral! and oil rights. 

The system of elections for band councils, which corres- 
pond in a general way to the councils in a rural municipa- 
lity, has been modernized. Under the new Act the vote 


has been extended to women in elections and in all matters 
in which a vote of the band is required. 

Of major importance in the new Act are the provisions 
for the definition and registration of Indians. ‘The new 
definition of an Indian will prohibit the registration of 
those of quarter Indian blood or less but the prohibition 
will not be retroactive. It affects only children born of 
marriages performed after the new Act comes into effect. 

The right of appeal to the civil courts in registration or 
band membership matters is provided for. A similar 
right is also provided in connection with the estates of 
deceased Indians administered by the Minister. Restric- 
tions on trade with Indians in the Prairie Provinces have 
been modified. The requirement for departmental con- 
sent to such transactions may now be removed from any 
band or individual Indian. - In this and various other ways 
the rights and liberties of the Indians have been extended. 

Changes have also been made in regard to education. 
While the school system on the reserves will not be changed, 
provision is made for the children of Indians living off 
reserves, Special schools will be established in some cases 
and agreements will be entered into with provincial 
authorities, local school boards and other bodies for the 
education of Indian children in association with other 
Canadian children. 

As in the old Act, provision is made for the enfranchise- 
ment of Indians—either by entire bands or as individuals 
—the effect of which is to remove all legal distinctions be- 
tween such Indians and other members of the community. 
Enfranchised Indians are no longer subject to the provi- 
sions of the Indian Act. A new provision has been made 
which will permit the department to provide financial 
assistance in the case of an entire band applying for en- 
franchiscment. It is hoped that this may increase the 
number of such applications. This is in keeping with the 
ultimate aim of Indian administration, which is to place the 
Indians on an equal footing with the rest of the community 
in every respect. 

—(Lrom Bulletin of Canadian High Commissioner). 


Even if the Government were to succeed in en- 
forcing segregation, and sweeping every non- 
European across the border, this still would not 
mean the solution of the problem, but merely its 
transference to another sphere, where it would 
emerge in a new form and with renewed fury. 

-~Die O.B. (Organ of the Ossewa Brandwag), 
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Makulu joins the Mothers’ Union 


QHE was a kindly old soul with a pleasant face, a woman 

of immense proportions, the wife of the old head- 
man of the Bantu location outside the little town, the 
mother of many children, and the grandmother of many 
more. She came to see me after Evensong on a Saturday 
afternoon in the little school building we use as a church, 
and she asked me to admit her as a member of the Mothers’ 
Union on the following day. I was not well versed in the 
constitution of the Mothers’ Union, but I knew that there 
was no branch at that place, and I doubted whether a new 
branch could be started, or any woman could be made a 
member, with quite the suddenness that this old lady 
seemed to expect. But when I demurred at her request, 
and spoke of time for preparation, and even dared to use 
the word probation, it was quite evident that the look on 
her face, not only of astonishment but also of indignation, 
was intended to overcome the opposition with which she 
felt herself confronted. She began by pleading that her 
uniform was already made. To this I felt fairly safe in 
replying that surely it would keep. Then she said that 
the people had long been looking forward to this event, 
and that if it did not take place next day the congregation 
would surely go to pieces. I was then unkind enough to 
say that I thought we could safely take the risk of that. 
She had only one more card, and that she played in silence 
as the tears began to flow. Now I must confess that tears 
often get the better of me, and this old lady seemed to 
know it. But I do know that some people are very clever 
at turning them on just when it suits them ; they do so as 
easily as one turns on a water tap. And as I looked at this 
huge grandmother, sitting by me on the bench and leaning 
forward with her elbows on her knees, and her chin 
resting in her cupped hands all moist with tears, I was 
strongly inclined to think that she was just a wicked old 
crocodile. But anyway I felt sure that I could not grant 
her request, so I closed the interview by saying that I 
would go and see the priest’s wife when I got home ; she 
was experienced in the ways of the Mothers’ Union, and 
I would consult with her as to the starting of a branch in 
this place. Next day services took place as usual and 
there were no signs or expressions of disappointment 
amongst the people. 

When I saw the priest’s wife, some days later on, I was 
at once reassured in the line I had taken, for the first thing 
she said was that three months’ probation was the custom. 
She would herself pay a visit to the place, and she would 
say to the women there all the things that ought to be said 
when a new branch of the Mothers’ Union is proposed. 
She would ask her husband to drive her over (a distance of 
eighty miles with a stiff climb half way). Time passed by. 
The importunate old lady desiring membership submitted 


to a period of waiting and found some satisfaction in making 
preparations for the promised visit of the priest’s wife. 
More time passed by before the visit could be arranged. 
At last, with two stalwart fellow-members of the Mothers’ 
Union, the priest’s wife entered the car of her husband, 
and the latter took the wheel. At the other end of the 
journey all was ready for the reception of the party. But 
between the beginning and the end of the journey was the 
stiff climb. At this the car jibbed, boiled, emitted quanti- 
ties of steam, and finally stopped. But the priest was not 
to be conquered, anyway at the first setback. Retracing 
his journey to a town, some ten miles behind, he visited a 
garage, his wife and her two companions remaining mean- 
while in position, and then he tried again. But there was 
no improvement. Again the car failed at the climb. At 
the other end of the eighty miles anxious eyes watched the 
road till the sun went down and hope died out ; only a 
telegram came next day of apology and explanation. 

Some while afterwards came my next visit to the place ; 
fully three months had elapsed since the matter was first 
raised, so the priest’s wife readily agreed that those who 
wanted to be admitted should no longer be kept waiting. 
I was told that there would be five. But on arrival I was 
told that one was not yet confirmed, another was just about 
to go away, and another was not yet ready, so there would 
be only two,—the original applicant and one other, of 
similar dimensions but younger. It was quite pathetic to 
see the expression on the face of the original applicant—an 
unmistakable look of rejuvenation—when told she really 
would be admitted next day in the afternoon. At last the 
day had come when she was to be clothed with dignity 
before a large and admiring congregation. In the morning 
the two of them were there, each in her white “ tunic ’— 
(for want of a better word). And, in the afternoon, this 
was covered by another of real episcopal purple. I first 
caught sight of them from behind, sitting side by side on a 
bench, and I was filled with amazement. Their girth was 
enormous, and I marvelled at the quantity of material that 
must have been required for the two tunics which each of 
them wore; I wondered how many children could have 
sat side by side in the length of bench which these two 
women occupied ; and I recalled the number of broken 
church benches I had seen in the past and I then realized 
at least one probable reason for that. When the time 
came for the long expected admission these two stood be- 
fore me, and, before they went back to their places, I was 
rash enough to ask them to kneel. Not that this appeared 
to present any great difficulty; the trouble came when 
they tried to get up again. ‘The senior one tried to assist 
herself by leaning on the shoulder of her junior, but 
equally corpulent, companion. This, however, failed. 
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As she was just going over I—(again most rashly)—put 
out a hand to save her. The effect on myself was alarm- 
ing ; the weight was greater than I had anticipated and I 
was very nearly pulled over myself, but, most fortunately 


just not quite. Had a press-photographer been there he 
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would surely have got an unusually breathtaking picture. 
And so the roll of a new branch was begun with two 
names, and membership cards were issued to the two 


foundation members. 
Joa. 


Church of South Africa 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT QUEENSTOWN 


HE annual General Assembly of the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church was held at Queenstown from 27th 
September till 3rd October. Some fears had been felt that 
the burden of the Assembly was too great for a compara- 
tively small congregation, but the Queenstown Congrega- 
tion rose magnificently to the occasion. Local arrange- 
ments left nothing to be desired. It is worthy of mention 
that the Queenstown Presbyterian Church (European) 
assisted in the friendliest fashion, their minister (Rev. 
Andrew Gardiner) and various members showing unflag- 
ging interest. 


The Assembly opened with public worship on the even- 
ing of 27th September, the retiring Moderator, Rev. Dr. 
R. H. W. Shepherd, Principal of Lovedale, presiding. 
Thereafter the new Moderator, Rev. B. A. B. Gasa, of 
Lovedale District Congregation, was installed and began 
his year of office. 


The Assembly at its opening session expressed concern 
over the illness of His Majesty, King George VI, and sang 
the Xhosa version of the British National Anthem. 


The Assembly spent five days in keen discussion en 
many matters affecting the life and work of the Church. 
The Sunday was given over to special services. At one of 
these services the Moderator presided at the Communion 
Table, and at another he delivered his Moderatorial 
Address, his special theme being “‘ Prayer.” 


The Assembly noted with special interest the reply sent 
by the Prime Minister, Dr. D. F. Malan, to the Loyal 
Address sent to him in the previous year. Part of the reply 
ran: ‘‘ Dr. Malan highly appreciates the friendly spirit 
of your letter. Jam to state that the Government is direct- 
ing its efforts towards publicising its policy and particular- 
ly the positive aspects thereof, towards the various races. 
The Prime Minister trusts that the general public will soon 
have full knowledge of the Government’s policy and that 
general satisfaction therewith will prevail.” 


The Assembly learned with pleasure that more young 
men had come forward to train for the ministry in 1951 
than in many recent years. A full discussion took place 
on the types of courses offered to theological students at 
the South African Native Collegc, Fort Hare. 


The finances of the Church were, on the whole, found to 
be in good condition. During the year a sum of about 
£1000 had been collected towards the building of a church 
at Zwelitsha, the new township near King William’s Town. 
Towards this fund had been placed a legacy of one hundred 
pounds left by the late Miss Geils McDougall, formerly of 
Blythswood Institution. Unfortunately, the affairs of the 
important Pensions Fund for ministers and their widows . 
did not receive at the hands of the Assembly the attention 
the Fund merits. 

The Law, Practice and Procedure Committee had 
advanced its work a considerable stage further. The 
manuscript of a new Book of Practice and Procedure will 
soon be completed, after which will come the problem of 
finding the large amount of money which will be required 
for its publication. 

Reports on Statistics, Temperance and Youth revealed 
praiseworthy attempts to win those who are outside and to 
grapple with some of the pressing problems of the day, 
especially among young people. Particular concern was 
expressed over the tavages of strong drink among some 
sections of the African community. 

The Assembly showed a very healthy venaeiaeke to put 
right irregularities and to extend no sympathy towards 
those who did not follow in ways that add to the peace, 
dignity and spiritual welfare of the Church. 

On one ofthe evenings, the local community held a 
reception to welcome the representatives, who had come 
from the Transvaal, Natal and Western as well as Eastern 
Cape. The Deputy Mayor and the Manager of the Loca- 
tion and a representative of the Chief of Emigrant Tembu- 
land made friendly and heartening speeches. 

The business of the Assembly was ably conducted by the 
Senior Clerk (Rev. A. V. Nzimande), who was elected to 
be the next Moderator, and the Junior Clerk (RevGRi I 
Kilgour). 


The Church is not an association of people who 
are interested in religion or even in social better- 
ment. It is primarily a company of people who 
have been apprehended by God in Christ, and who 
associate together in the spirit of common humility 
and service. E. G. Homrighausen. 
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Annual General Conference of 
the Women’s Association of 
the Bantu Presbyterian Church 


ACH year when the men meet for the Annual General 
Assembly of the Bantu Presbyterian Church the 
women gather for their Annual Conference. This year as 
the Assembly had decided to meet in Queenstown, the 
Women’s Association Conference also met there from 28th 
September until 3rd October. Mrs. Ntuli of Buchanan 
Mission was in the chair. Her presidential address was on 
the subject of “ Progress in the Christian Life.”’ 

The ministers’ wives and delegates who had met to 
represent their various branches, discussed all aspects of 
the Association’s work. The work of the Girls’ Association 
was fully considered and it was realized that new methods 
of winning the girls must be sought. 
was also discussed and a little sketch, demonstrating the 
importance of Sunday Schools, was given by a number of 
the delegates. A discussion on ‘‘ Home Life ’’ was led by 
Mrs, Zulu of Lovedale, and the main talk on ‘‘ Temper- 
ance ’’ was given by Mrs. Jonas, Pirie. Mrs. Kilgour gave 
the Prayer Union report. 

The reports from the various Presbyteries were on the 
whole cheerful and encouraging. ‘There seemed to be no 
doubt that in many branches new members were being 
added, and a greater spirit of responsibility and devotion 
was alive. There was a growing realization that with dis- 
cipleship there must go liberality, and also that in the home 
lies the true test of Christianity. 

The financial side of the Association’s work had been 
satisfactorily conducted by the joint-treasurers, Mrs. F. 
Nexenge and. Mrs. Zulu. The Association was able to 
make substantial grants to the various funds which had 
claims upon it. 

One of the high-lights of the Conference Was the report 
given by Rev. W. Mpamba, Emjanyana, when he told how, 
under the Providence of God, a new cure for leprosy had 
been found. This had resulted in the discharge as cured 
of about one hundred and sixty patients from Emjanyana 
in the previous year. He told too of a movement of the 
Spirit amongst the Emjanyana patients. The conference 
members gave thanks to God for what they had heard. 

A word of tribute must be paid to Mrs. Ndzotyana of 
Tutura Mission, the capable secretary of the Women’s 
Association. Much of the success of the conference was 
due to her work. 

The morning and afternoon teas provided were delight- 
fully refreshing. The food for these had been generously 
given by the members of the Women’s Association of the 
Queenstown Presbyterian Church. 

Throughout our discussions together, we were constantly 
reminded that the success of the Women’s Association 
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depended wholly on the spiritual life of its individual 
members, and that it was by personal example that new 
disciples could best be won for Jesus Christ. This was 
perhaps the key-note of the Conference. 


A VOICE WE SOMETIMES HEAR 


A STRANGER might think it belonged to a man, and 

he would be mistaken. But there could be no doubt 
about its having been very much used over a period of a 
great many years. It has long outgrown that age of 
servitude which observes prescribed notes, beats and 
pauses. With that independence which belongs to its 
advancing years it scorns the use of a book. It maintains 
a complete disregard for the four usual parts, itself supply- 
ing a fifth, yet never guilty of a discord. And, with that 
“abandon ”’ which belongs to complete freedom from any 
sort of inhibition, it lets itself go without the least restraint. 
Like the surface of the sea after the storm is past, it heaves 
with powerful swell and surges up and down ; and like the 
ceaseless sound of waves breaking on the shore, or of 
steady wind inthe tops of the tall trees, it provides a con- 
tinuous accompaniment to the singing of the congregation 
(otherwise unaccompanied) and apparently never stops to 
take breath. At times its tone is plaintive suggesting the 
sound of a ship in distress. Now it takes a mischievous 
delight in ‘* bucketing ’’—pausing to come in late, then 
quickly catching up; and now like the supernumerary 
beside the marching troops, there is encouragement in its 
tone, and the assurance of final victory to all who faithfully 
keep their places in the ranks. The longer the hymn the 
happier it is, and the more so still if the final verses are 
repeated ; and when at last the end is reached, none sits 
down with a deeper sense of satisfaction than the owner of 
the voice. JOLA. 


WORSHIP 


A man I know has made an altar of his factory bench, 
And one has turned the counter in his store 
Into a place of sacrifice and holy ministry. 
Another has changed his office desk 
Into a pulpit desk from which to speak and write, 
Transforming commonplace affairs into the business of the 
King 
A Martha in our midst has made 
Her kitchen into a commununion table. 
A postman makes his daily round 
A walk in the temple of God. 
To all of these each daily happening 
Has come to be a whisper from the lips of God, 
Each separate task a listening post 
And every common circumstance 


A wayside shrine. Edgar Frank. 
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Sursum Corda 


“ T will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 


ROM boyhood Jacob was ambitious to obtain the birth- , 
right and he bargained for it. As a young man he 

longed for the privileges and blessings which went with the 
birthright and, deceiving his aged father, he stole them. 
Yet in him God saw the suitable material for the making of 
a father of a nation that was to be. But first he had to be 
brought into a living relationship with God. As he fled 
from his home God was at his heels. “‘ The strong feet 
followed, followed after.’”’ On the lonely hillside with a 
stone as his pillow Jacob was shown by vision that God 
was close by, wooing to repentance the deceiver and 
breaker of peaceful family relationships. Wherever we 
stand, intellectually or morally, right there is a ladder with 
steps ascending upwards to show that there are illimitable 
possibilities open to us under the influence of God. Jacob 
was found of God. He confessed that the place and the 
hour were to him ’“ the gate of heaven.’ So he cove- 
nanted with God. 

But God must prepare the material before it can be 
ready for use. Jacob was put under the discipline of bitter 
experience to make him a stronger and better man. The 
deceiver is in turn deceived. He has to work for fourteen 
years for the bride of his choice because he is duped by a 
craftier man. 

On his return journey from the land of his exile, with 
personal knowledge of God gained at Bethel and with the 
experience of the disciplining hand of circumstance, further 
touches were put in the fashioning of Jacob’s character. 
One thing was still left undone and this was the reconcilia- 
tion with his brother. We may pray for forgiveness from 
God for our faults and sins but we cannot hope to get this 
in full until we have sought forgiveness from those we have 
wronged or given forgiveness to those who have wronged 
us and ask for forgiveness. It is when our relationships 
are right with our fellows that we begin to have full fellow- 
ship with God. With this end in view, Jacob sent before 
him chosen gifts not only to appease his brother perhaps, 
but also to mark his confession of wrong done many years 
ago. Only then was the pilgrim morally cleansed and in 
him a feeling of fitness for communion with God en- 
gendered. Well might he retire for a tryst with Jehovah 
and hence the divine visitation in the form of a man. 
Jacob felt and experienced the near presence of God then. 
Before he had sought precedence and blessings only from 
earthly sources. He had now acquired a new scale of 
values. He begged for blessings from above. He 
wrestled with the man saying, ‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” 

It may be asked why it should be necessary to have to 
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wrestle with God to have to persevere in our prayers, 
before we get the blessings desired. Can it be that God is 
not always willing to bless ? God who in love hounds a 
sinner until he runs him down is always seeking and always 
ready to bless. On the contrary it is we who often run 
away from blessing. When at last, of our own accord, we 
do make the request for a blessing, should He not first 
assure Himself of our sincerity? In our imperfect 
spiritual development sometimes we make petition, yet 
are indifferent to the answer. But when we are impelled 
to pray for what we feel will meet a void in our inmost 
being, when we petition for the power and strength with- _ 
out which no further step can be effectively taken, delay in 
response on the part of God will not daunt us. Rather we 
shall wrestle with Him as if saying, ‘‘ I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” 

Without a struggle and persistence no blessing can come 
to men in this world. ‘The secret of success in any under- 
taking lies in effort expended and in tenacity of purpose. 
We are familiar with the principle in everyday affairs. 
Agricultural experts are constantly telling our people these 
days that the blessing of better harvests can come to them 
only by tilling the soil in a more scientific manner, by 
ploughing and reploughing their lands, by harrowing and 
scuffing in due season, by working at them almost all the 
year round. In a word they say they must struggle and 
persist to be able to get a good harvest. They must re- 
solve to do this as if saying, “‘ I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me.”’ 

New inventions and discoveries of science in all ages 
have been the result of struggle and perseverance. A man 
gets a vision tfat certain facts should open a door to a new 
world of knowledge or activity which will bring untold 
blessing to millions of people. Yet to make the potential 
blessing a reality he must struggle and work hard some- 
times for years or for almost the whole of his life as if saying 
“ T will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 

It is the letting go of the formative ideas that God is 
omnipotent and just, and that right is might, that delays 
the coming of the blessing of peace into the world and 
goodwill and cooperation amongst men. Such self- 
discipline as can make people go forward unafraid and 
victorious over difficulties and circumstances can only 
come through faith in God. Although it is sometimes said 
by its enemies that religion is an opiate of the masses, I 
think that it is a stimulus to self-discipline and progress. 
Religion is the great liberator of the human personality. It 
is a purifier from the moral dross that hinders and 
degrades. 
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One of the greatest tragedies that ever befell our people 
was the cattle-killing disaster which came through 
Nongqause. It left in its wake weakening and impoverish- 
ing results from which we have never fully recovered to 
this day. Whatever roguery lay behind the supposed 
vision of the maid, we cannot escape the fact that super- 
stition helped to provide fertile soil for the. seed of decep- 
tion to grow. One of the sad things of our own day is the 
medicine murders which have been reported rather fre- 
quently during the past few years. Behind the crisis we 
must see the influence of superstition. Now only one thing 
has ever been effective in destroying superstition among 
primitive and uneducated people and that is religion, 
especially the Christian faith. For self-discipline mentally 
and morally and for the liberation of the human personality 
we need God. At our present stage of development and 
in fact at any stage we cannot afford to let go religion and 
God. We should hold on to God and to what He stands 
for as if saying, “ I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” 

As a reward for his struggle and persistence Jacob was 
blessed. He was also given a new name—Israel, which 
means a Prince of God or a Preserver in God. This 
marked the sublimation of his ambition for the birthright. 
The supplanter was now elevated on his own right but the 
condition was service. He was to gain precedence by 
preserving the best gains registered in the family of faith, 
so that out of the community, the tribe or nation there 
should eventually come the greatest blessing for the world. 
It was this which Balaam saw in embryo when he was 
bribed to go and curse the hordes of Israel as they camped 
near Moab on their march to the Land of Promise. Instead 
of cursing he blessed saying : 

““T shall see him, but not now ; 

I shall behold him, but not nigh. 
There shall come a Star out of Jacob, 
A Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 

Out of Jacob shall come He, 

That shall have dominion.” 

All this was implied in the blessing which Jacob received 
- as the result of his struggle and persistence. ‘Through 
him his descendants would be blessed. 

‘That is God’s way. He advances one from the masses 
and the result is the blessing to the many in their effort to 
consolidate the gains registered by the one out in front. 
Each step forward in the progress of a community or a 
people is usually the lengthened shadow of some man who 
had towered above his fellows. An Abraham Lincoln is 
thrown up by a nation, The man is God-fearing and 
clings to what is good, fair and just, and the whole history 
of the United States begins to change from that time. A 
Booker T. Washington is thrown up by the Negro com- 
munity. The man places himself in the service of God 
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and his people, clinging to truth in spite of criticism, and 
from that time the newly-liberated slaves begin to be on the 
march to progress. Behind the life of almost every man 
who has made a mark on his age we see a tenacious cling- 
ing to the fundamental principles of private and public 
morality which have helped to advance mankind, and these 
issue from God. It is God alone who can produce such 
dynamic personalities. He purifies, unifics and strength- 
ens character so that the best in us may be liberated for the 
blessing of others. He does this through the medium 
of a Person. Jacob was visited by God in the form of.a 
man, and he held on to the man. The world has been 
visited by God in the form of a Man, the Man of Galilee, 
the Son of Man, the Christ, the Saviour. It is through 
Him that God blesses each one of us if we take hold of 
Him as Jacob did when he wrestled with the man saying, 
‘ T will not let thee go except thou bless me.”’ 


J. J. R. Jovose. 


New Books 


Africa: Continent of the Future, by Dr. George 
Edmund Haynes. World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A:s, 
37, Quai Wilson, Geneva. 516 pp. 2* dollars). 

This multum tn parvo volume is a condensed study of 
the various territories of Africa, East, West, Central and 
Southern. One’s first impression of it, strongly confirm- 
ed on further reading, is that it is an heroic undertaking for 
one man, wisely timed and competently performed. Dr. 
George Haynes, who has done the job in his capacity as 
Consultant for Africa to the World’s Committee of 
Y.M.C.A.s, has rendered a very great service to the con- 
tinent of his ancestors in compiling this compact encyclo- 
pedia of information about its countries and peoples, 
supplemented with valuable comments of his own. These 
are based on his studies and observations at first hand of 
various aspects of the life of the peoples, the influences at 
work among them, the trends of their thinking and their 
indigenous organisations, and some assessment of the 
Christian cause among them. Dr. Haynes was a wise 
choice for the task, having behind him a long record of 
service in various important capacities amongst the Negroes 
of North America (including a post in President Wilson’s 
War Cabinet in World War I), and also some first-hand 
knowledge of Africa. He was amongst us for some time 
in 1930, when he was a delegate to the Black and White 
Students’ Christian Conference at Fort Hare. Later, in 
1947, in preparation for his work on this volume, he visited 
fifteen African territories interviewing individuals and 
groups of all kinds, observing, consulting, questioning, 
gathering information about all available published material 
for later study. He has now given us and those who 
commissioned him a very valuable volume, first, for refer- 
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ence, for it is comprehensive, well-documented and well- 
indexed ; but also for thought, prayer and action, for it is 
most suggestive, particularly in regard to the younger 
generation in Africa, being carried so swiftly and irrevoc- 
ably into a life for which it is so little prepared. 


We trust that the arrival of this welcome book means 
that the Y.M.C.A. is going to “arise and build” for 
Africans in Africa. 

* 3 * * 
Philippians and Colossians. Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. C. Synge (S.C.M. Press, London : 6/-). 

The Warden of St. Paul’s College, Grahamstown, 
through this volume finds his place among the biblical 
scholars who are contributing to the Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries. The aim of this series, as we have previously 
stated, is to provide the general reader with the soundest 
possible assistance in understanding the message of each 
book considered as a whole and as part of the Bible. This 
volume in no way falls below the high level of its attractive 
predecessors in the series. There is a freshness of outlook 
and of style that will appeal to many. Not every interpre- 
tation of the commentator is likely to be accepted, but it 
will be acknowledged that he is stimulating and knowledge- 


able. We warmly commend the volume. 
R.H.W.S. 
* * se * 
The Clarks go South, by Iris Clinton, (Livingstone Press, 
Zp Ps cau), 


A pleasant little story about an English couple and their 
two boys who come to South Africa as immigrants and 
settle on the Rand. The unfamiliar aspects of their new 
life and their varied reactions to them are well described. 
The story is designed, presumably, to present a picture of 
conditions in this country for the benefit of those who do 
come, with special reference to the usua!ly unfamiliar 
problem of Black and White. It is little more than a 
sketch, but is is a good one ; the scene is accurately drawn 
and the characters are natural. 

* * * * 
Negro Spirituals, Selected by Alexander Sandilands. 

(Morija Press, 7/6). 

This collection of 120 Negro Spirituals has been selected 
by the Rev. Alexander Sandilands, with a view to their 
being used by Africans in Africa. The selection comprises 
most of the old favourite Spirituals and many that are rare- 
ly heard. Anyone wishing to possess a very comprehensive 
collection of Spirituals would be well advised to get this 
book. The music is printed in sol-fa, four parts, and is 
eminently suitable for choirs. To choirmasters and others 
interested ia the singing of Spirituals the book will prove 
invaluable. The volume is a pleasure to handle and is 
strongly bound in cloth. The printing is clear and well 
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spaced, and the whole reflects credit on the work of the 
compiler and publishers. 


GOD SO LOVED 


Jesus, great Saviour of mankind, 
We offer praise to Thee, 
Who hast redeemed us with Thy blood, 
Who hast our souls set free. 
Twas love that brought ‘Thee to the Cross, 
There in our place to stand. 
Now may we to the Father go, 
Led by Thy pierced: hand. 
Now would we walk the holy way, 
Now do the Father’s will, 
Carry the Good News to all lands, 
Thy passion to fulfil. 
Till peoples all and voices all 
One Name adore and praise— 
The Name all other names above, 
Now blessed and always. 
David A. McDonald. 


Lovedale Notes 


Assistant Lady Superintendent. 

Miss Adelaide Mdingi, a former student, has taken up 
the above post at the Girls’ Boarding Department. Mrs. 
Zulu is thanked for her devoted and efficient help in ae 
this post in recent months. 

Dr. Helen Keller. 

A large photograph of Miss Helen Keller and Miss Polly 
Thomson has been received inscribed ‘‘ To Dr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Shepherd in whose church ‘ Under the Oaks’ we 
felt close to he Africans in the Hress@ee of God. 
Helen Keller.’ 

Young Communicants. - 

At a very impressive Service Preparatory to the October 
Communion, over 60 young Communicants were admitted 
to Church fellowship, two of them by baptism. 

Activities. 

The Scouts finished the 1951 session with a week-end 
camp, where Patrol Leaders and Officers enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Healdtown Troop and an all day outing 
to the ‘T'yumie at Gqumahashe. The Missionary Com- 
panies held a picnic at Lovedale for the children from their 
various Sunday Schools. Over 100 children, after a meal, 
marched behind the Lovedale Band to the Sports Field, 
and enjoyed an afternoon of games and races. Under the 
auspices of the Health and Social Service Committee, the 
film “‘ Anchors Aweigh ’’ was shown in aid of funds. The 
proceeds amounted to £18. 


